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Reverend  Sebastian  Rasle 


DOVlt 
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The  Martyr  Missionary  of  the  Ahenaquis  Indians. 

The  history  of  the  discovery  and  the  colonization  of 
the  American  Continent  offers  to  the  reader  no  page  more 
touching  and  romantic  than  that  which  records  the  labors 
and  the  sufferings  of  the  Jesuit  missionaries. 

We  can  trace  their  footsteps  along  the  rivers  and 
through  the  forests  of  Canada,  up  through  the  great  chain 
of  lakes,  down  the  Mississippi  River,  through  the  wilds  of 
Wisconsin,  Minnesota,  Michigan,  and  the  entire  northwest. 
We  discover  them  again  in  Louisiana  and  Missouri,  and  can 
follow  them  through  Colorado,  New  Mexico,  Oregon,  and 
California.  Every  state  in  the  Union  must  give  testimony 
to  the  fact  that  they  have  been  the  vanguard  of  exploration 
and  the  apostles  of  peace  and  goodwill. 

Their  heroic  labors  in  evangelizing  the  Indians,  and 
their  increasing  efforts  in  conciliating  them  in  their  anger 
at  the  outrages  of  their  white  brothers,  must  always  merit 
the  grateful  praises  and  sincere  gratitude  of  unbiased  poster- 
ity. With  the  spirit  of  crusaders  they  ventured  alone  among 
the  savages  and  labored  with  single-hearted  zeal  for  their 
conversion.  The  labor  and  constancy  with  which  they 
pursued  their  projects  have  never  been  surpassed. 

Generally  beloved,  they  yet  carried  their  lives  in  their 
hands,  for  wherever  a quarrel  arose  between  Christian 
settlers  and  the  missionary’s  fierce  Catechumens,  whenever 
a tribe  at  war  with  another  fell  in  with  a tribe  in  alliance 
with  the  enemy,  the  life  of  the  missionary  was  always  the 
first  to  be  sacrificed,  and  his  martyrdom,  according  to  the 
savage  customs  of  the  Indians,  was  generally  accompanied 
by  the  utmost  refinement  of  torture. 

In  less  than  a century  after  Ignatius  of  Loyola,  the 
great  founder  of  the  Company  of  Jesus,  had  sent  his  loyal 
and  carefully  selected  followers  to  battle  not  with  the 
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sword  but  with  the  word,  to  preach  to  men  and  instruct 
children,  to  make  Christians  by  preaching  and  teaching, 
the  new  as  well  as  the  old  world  was  filled  with  monuments 
of  Jesuit  martyrs  and  their  great  struggles  for  the  faith. 
This  was  the  case  not  only  in  those  portions  discovered  and 
settled  by  the  Spaniards,  but  also  in  the  more  northern 
regions  along  the  Atlantic  coast,  claimed  to  have  been  dis- 
covered by  Cabot  under  the  auspices  of  England,  and  after 
England  had  become  Protestant.  No  page  of  history  gives 
a grander  picture  of  self-sacrificing  -devotion  and  zeal  for 
the  conversion  of  the  heathen  than  that  which  portrays  the 
life  and  tragic  death  of  the  Reverend  Sebastian  Rasle,  the 
Jesuit  missionary  to  the  Indian  tribes  at  Norridgewock  in 
the  district  of  Maine. 

While  the  title  of  martyr  missionary  must  forever  re- 
main his,  still  he  cannot  be  called  the  Apostle  of  the  Nor- 
ridgewocks.  Another  Jesuit  missionary,  Father  Gabriel 
Druiettes,  had  already  won  this  title  as  far  back  as  the  year 
1646.  In  the  year  1652,  when  he  left  the  Norridgewocks 
to  pass  the  remaining  years  of  his  life  among  the  savages 
of  the  farther  north,  all  or  nearly  all  were  Christians. 

Father  Rasle  was  born  in  Franche-Compte,  on  the  4th 
of  January  in  the  year  1657,  of  devout  and  respectable 
parents.  He  evinced  from  his  earliest  boyhood  a love  for 
the  ecclesiastical  state  and  received  the  best  education  that 
experience  and  competent  teachers  could  impart.  When 
about  eighteen  years  of  age  the  heroic  achievements  in  the 
interests  of  humanity  and  religion  already  achieved  by  the 
disciples  of  St.  Ignatius  attracted  his  attention. 

Impelled  by  the  laudable  ambition  of  emulating  in  his 
life  the  deeds  of  these  champions  of  the  faith,  he  applied 
for  admission  to  the  Society  of  Jesus.  On  the  25th  of 
September  in  the  year  1674  he  entered  upon  his  novitiate. 
During  the  next  fifteen  years  the  world  knew  little  about 
him,  for  his  time  was  spent  in  prayer  and  in  study,  and  in 
teaching  in  the  Jesuit  college  at  Nimes.  While  the  outer 
world  knew  little,  his  superiors  had  learned  much.  They 
saw  that  he  already  gave  evidence  of  the  possession  of 
those  special  qualities  which  would  fit  him  for  the  toil  and 
perils  of  a missionary. 
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In  the  year  1689  he  was  sent  to  Canada  to  devote  his 
life  to  the  work  of  evangelizing  the  Indians.  Embarking 
at  La  Rochelle  on  the  23d  of  July  in  the  year  1689,  he  ar- 
rived at  Quebec  on  the  3d  of  October  after  a voyage  of 
nearly  three  months.  His  first  duty  on  his  arrival  was  to 
learn  the  Indian  language.  The  better  to  succeed  in  this 
anything  but  easy  task,  he  went  to  live  in  a village  of  the 
Abenaquis  nation  about  three  miles  from  Quebec.  By  in- 
tercourse and  frequent  association  with  the  savages  he  soon 
acquired  not  only  a knowledge  of  Indian  words  and  their 
signification,  but,  what  was  still  more  necessary,  the  idiomatic 
turns  and  arrangements  which  the  Indians  gave  them. 
After  five  months  of  constant  application  he  had  composed 
a dictionary  and  a catechism  which  contained  the  principles 
and  mysteries  of  the  Catholic  faith.  In  order  that  he 
might  gain  the  confidence  of  the  savages  and  win  them  to 
Jesus  Christ,  he  found  it  necessary  to  conform  to  their 
manners  and  customs.  This  was  not  easy,  as  Father  Rasle 
himself  acknowledges,  in  a letter  which  he  wrote  to  his 
brother  many  years  after  his  settlement  among  them : 
“ That  which  was  most  revolting  to  me  when  I commenced 
living  with  the  Indians,”  says  he,  “was  the  necessity  of 
taking  my  meals  with  them.  Nothing  could  be  more  dis- 
gusting. After  having  filled  their  kettle  with  victuals,  they 
placed  it  on  to  boil  for  about  three-quarters  of  an  hour, 
after  which  they  take  it  off  the  fire  and  serve  it  upon  dishes 
of  bark,  dividing  it  among  all  those  who  are  in  the  cabin. 
Each  one  then  eats  his  food  as  he  would  a piece  of  bread. 
This  sight,” he  continues,  “did  not  give  me  much  appetite.” 

It  was  among  these  people,  who  were  esteemed  to  be 
less  barbarous  than  all  the  rest  of  the  Indians,  that  he 
passed  his  novitiate  as  a missionary.  When  he  had  spent 
about  two  years  in  the  Abenaquis  village  near  Quebec,  he 
was  recalled  by  his  superiors  and  assigned  to  the  mission 
among  the  Illinois  savages. 

As  each  Indian  nation  had  its  own  particular  language, 
and  as  the  Illinois  tribes  among  whom  he  now  was  assigned 
spoke  a different  language  from  that  of  the  Abenaquis,  he 
found  it  necessary  to  spend  three  months  in  the  study  of  a 
new  Indian  dialect  before  his  departure  from  Quebec.  At 
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length,  on  the  13th  of  August  in  the  year  1691,  he  embarked 
in  a canoe  for  his  journey  of  eight  hundred  leagues  over 
lakes  of  vast  extent  and  through  trackless  forests  that 
swarmed  with  the  fiercest  barbarians.  The  great  risks  and 
sufferings  that  were  inseparable  from  such  a journey  can 
scarcely  be  appreciated  at  the  present  day.  On  the  great 
lakes  storms  often  arose  that  surpassed  in  fury  those  that 
were  met  with  on  the  ocean.  Still  greater  perils  were  en- 
countered on  the  rivers,  which  in  places  ran  with  great 
rapidity.  The  light  and  fragile  canoe  flew  at  times  through 
the  seething  waters  like  an  arrow,  and  if  it  came  in  contact 
with  the  rocks,  which  in  many  places  were  just  beneath  the 
surface,  it  was  instantly  dashed  into  a thousand  pieces. 

Often  the  frightful  pangs  of  hunger  were  added  to 
other  sufferings,  for  the  length  and  difficulty  of  such  a voy- 
age did  not  permit  the  carrying  of  anything  but  a sack  of 
corn.  If  game  failed,  days  and  often  weeks  of  fasting  en- 
sued, and  the  half-famished  voyagers  were  compelled  to 
fight  death  from  starvation  by  feeding  upon  berries  and  a 
species  of  plant  called  litchens. 

When  about  one-half  of  the  journey  to  this  new  field 
of  labor  had  been  made,  Father  Rasle  realized  that  the 
season  was  too  far  advanced  to  proceed  further.  Knowing 
that  the  Huron  Indians,  whose  country  he  had  now  reached, 
were  ministered  to  by  a brother  missionary,  he  pushed  for- 
ward to  their  village  and  awaited  the  coming  of  spring. 
Resuming  his  journey  as  soon  as  the  season  permitted,  he 
passed  safely  through  every  danger,  and  after  forty  days 
reached  the  village  of  the  Illinois.  He  labored  among  the 
savages  of  this  nation  for  six  long  years  and  traveled  with 
them  in  all  their  wanderings  on  rivers  and  through  wild 
forests,  from  the  ocean  to  the  Mississippi  River  and  from 
the  Mississippi  back  again  to  the  ocean.  Hunger  and  almost 
insufferable  fatigue  were  his  ordinary  companions,  but  his 
burning  zeal  for  the  salvation  of  his  savage  children  enabled 
him  to  sustain  all  his  miseries  with  patience  and  even  with 
pleasure.  In  the  year  1696  he  returned  to  Quebec.  About 
tins  time  the  Abenaquis  Indians,  who  lived  in  what  is  now 
part  of  the  State  of  Maine,  sent  messages  to  the  Jesuit 
Fathers  at  Quebec  asking  for  a missionary.  As  Father 
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Rasle  already  knew  the  customs  and  character  of  the 
Abenaquis  Indians  and  spoke  this  language,  he  was  assigned 
by  his  superiors  to  their  village  at  Norridgewock. 

The  site  of  his  mission  was  a beautiful  spot  on  the 
Kennebec  River.  “Here  where  nature  itself  seemed  to 
invite  the  residence  of  man  and  lavish  upon  him  all  the 
goods  which  spring  from  fertility,  and  all  the  pleasure  which 
conversation  with  the  finest  scenes  of  romantic  solitude 
could  afford,  Father  Rasle  built  his  humble  cabin.” 

Quebec  was  distant  a painful  journey  of  several  days 
and  it  was  a journey  of  at  least  two  days  to  the  nearest 
English  dwelling.  The  country  around  was  a wilderness 
inhabited  only  by  savages.  Our  missionary  soon  collected 
around  him  about  two  hundred  Indians,  all  that  then  re- 
mained of  the  once  flourishing  mission  of  Father  Druiettes. 
The  rest  had  been  killed  in  the  various  wars  that  had  almost 
unceasingly  been  carried  on  between  them  and  the  English 
colonists,  or  had  long  since  emigrated  to  Canada.^  Although 
the  Indians  had  been  for  many  years  without  the  ministra- 
tion of  a permanent  missionary,  he  found  that  many  of 
them  were  Christians.  Soon  after  his  arrival  a Neighboring 
tribe  was  converted  and  came  to  live  at  Norridgewock,  and 
it  was  not  long  before  it  became  a goodly  sized  Christian 
settlement. 

The  following  extract  from  a letter  of  Father  Rasle 
gives  a striking  picture  of  a Jesuit  missionary’s  daily  life 
among  the  Indians:  “None  of  my  neophites,”  says  he, 
“fail  to  repair  twice  in  each  day  to  the  church  early  in  the 
morning  to  hear  Mass  and  in  the  evening  to  assist  at  prayers, 
which  I offer  up  at  sunset.  As  it  is  necessary  to  fix  the 
imagination  of  these  Indians,  which  is  too  easily  distracted, 
I have  composed  some  appropriate  prayers  for  them  to 
enable  them  to  enter  into  the  spirit  of  the  august  sacrifice 
of  our  altars.  They  chant  them  or  else  recite  them  in  a 
loud  voice  during  Mass.  Besides  the  sermons  which  I 
deliver  before  them  on  Sundays  and  festival  days,  I scarcely 
pass  a weekday  without  making  a short  exaltation  to  inspire 
them  with  a horror  of  those  vices  to  which  they  are  most 
addicted,  or  to  strengthen  them  in  the  practice  of  some 
virtue.  After  Mass  I teach  catechism  to  the  children  and 
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young  persons,  while  a large  number  of  aged  people  who 
are  present  assist  and  answer  with  perfect  docility  the 
questions  which  I put  them.  The  rest  of  the  morning,  even 
to  midday,  is  set  apart  for  seeing  those  who  wish  to  speak 
with  me.  They  come  to  see  me  in  crowds  to  make  me  a 
participator  in  their  pains  and  inquietudes,  or  to  communi- 
cate to  me  causes  of  complaint  against  their  countrymen, 
or  to  consult  me  on  their  marriages  or  other  affairs  of  im- 
portance. It  is  therefore  necessary  for  me  to  instruct 
some,  to  console  others,  to  reestablish  peace  in  families  at 
variance,  to  calm  troubled  consciences,  to  correct  others  by 
reprimands  mingled  with  softness  and  charity;  in  fine,  as 
far  as  it  is  possible,  to  render  them  all  contented.  After 
midday  I visit  the  sick  and  go  around  the  cabins  of  those 
who  require  more  particular  instructions.  If  they  hold  a 
council,  which  is  often  the  case  with  these  Indians,  they 
depute  one  of  the  principal  men  of  the  assembly  to  ask  me 
to  assist  in  their  deliberations.  I accordingly  repair  to  the 
place  where  the  council  is  held.  If  I think  that  they  are 
pursuing  a wise  course,  I approve  of  it ; if,  on  the  contrary, 
I have  anything  to  say  in  opposition  to  their  decision,  I 
declare  my  sentiments,  supporting  them  with  weighty 
reasons,  to  which  they  conform.  My  advice  always  fixes 
their  resolution.  When  the  Indians  repair  to  the  seashore, 
where  they  pass  some  months  in  hunting  the  ducks,  bus- 
tards, and  other  birds  which  are  found  there  in  large  num- 
bers, they  build  on  an  island  a church  which  they  cover 
with  bark,  and  near  it  they  erect  a little  cabin  for  my  resi- 
dence. * I take  care  to  transport  thither  a part  of  our 
ornaments,  and  the  Service  is  performed  with  the  same 
decency  and  the  same  crowds  of  people  as  at  the  village.” 

Well  could  Father  Rasle  say  that  in  the  midst  of  such 
continued  occupations  one  could  scarcely  realize  the  rapidity 
with  whiclj  day  passed  day.  As  we  see  from  his  own  words, 
his  labors  were  not  wholly  confined  to  the  spiritual  works 
of  his  ministry.  Besides  acting  as  an  umpire  in  settling 
their  little  difficulties,  as  a doctor  when  ministering  to  their 
wants  when  sick,  he  was,  by  his  very  position,  called  upon 
to  be  their  councilor  in  nearly  every  matter  of  a temporal 
nature. 
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Almost  from  the  day  of  his  arrival  in  their  midst  his 
Indian  children  looked  to  him  for  advice  at  the  council-fire 
in  the  policy  and  arrangements  for  war  not  less  than  for 
edification  in  the  principles  of  the  religion  of  peace.  It 
was  this  one  circumstance,  perhaps,  more  than  all  others 
which  finally  drew  upon  him  the  persecution  and  bitter 
hatred  that  finally  culminated  in  his  cruel  murder  and  the 
slaughter  of  his  devoted  Indian  flock.  The  territory  of 
Norridgewock,  as  well  as  all  that  portion  included  in  what 
was  called  Acadia,  was  disputed  ground  for  years  between 
the  French  and  the  English.  Both  countries  laid  claim  to 
this  territory  by  right  of  discovery,  and  each  on  the  strength 
of  such  discovery  granted  charters  conveying  to  those 
chartered  vast  tracts  of  land  and  exclusive  rights.  These 
charters  were  granted  sometimes  to  companies,  sometimes 
to  single  persons,  and  at  others  to  the  colonists  themselves. 
Most  of  them  preceded  the  foundation  of  the  colonies  to 
which  they  referred.  So  great  was  the  disregard  for  the 
laying  down  of  boundaries  that  the  same  district  was  often 
covered  by  two  or  more  grants  made  by  the  same  pro- 
prietors to  different  individuals.  While  much  was  said  in 
such  charters  about  rights,  little  or  no  regard  was  paid  to 
the  prior  rights  of  the  Indians  in  the  extensive  grants  made 
directly  or  indirectly  to  the  colonists.  The  colonists  were 
subject  to  the  same  blinding  influence  of  selfishness  that 
affects  other  men,  and  to  this  we  are  to  ascribe  their  deter- 
mination, either  by  fair  or  foul  means,  to  drive  the  Indians 
from  lands  which  they  had  obtained  through  a royal  charter 
and  hence  considered  and  called  their  own. 

No  one  who  reads  history  attentively  can  deny  that  in 
the  early  years  of  the  colonization  of  America  mere  cupidity 
tempted  many  to  these  shores  for  the  sole  object  of  en- 
riching themselves  by  all  practicable  means  however  un- 
justifiable, and  often  by  overreaching  the  poor  ignorant 
Indian.  The  settlers  in  many  cases  defrauded  them  of  their 
land,  circumscribed  them  in  their  hunting  ground,  and  by 
the  erection  of  mills  and  dams  upon  their  rivers  put  a stop 
to  the  supply  of  fish,  which  contributed  materially  to  their 
sustenance. 

Nearly  all  royal  charters  granted  either  by  France  or 
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England  stipulated  that  the  grantees  should  be  mindful  of 
the  spiritual  condition  of  the  Aborigines  and  labor  for  their 
conversion  to  the  Christian  faith.  The  charter  obtained  by 
the  Plymouth  Colony  of  Charles  I.,  in  1629,  says  expressly 
that  the  colonists  were  clothed  with  corporate  powers,  so 
as  to  “ win  and  incite  the  natives  of  the  country  to  the 
knowledge  and  obedience  of  the  only  true  God  and  Saviour 
of  mankind  and  the  Christian  faith,  which  in  our  royal  in- 
tention and  the  adventurers’  free  profession  is  the  principal 
end  of  the  plantation.”  England,  at  the  period  of  which 
I write,  was  intensely  Protestant,  while  France  held  with 
equal  tenacity  to  the  teachings  of  the  Catholic  religion. 
So  great  was  the  bitterness  and  animosity  engendered 
among  nations  by  the  so-called  Reformation  that  religious 
intolerance  existed  not  only  throughout  Europe,  but  was 
borne  across  the  Atlantic  with  every  ship-load  of  adventurers 
or  would-be  colonists. 

England  hated  and  persecuted  all  who  professed  and 
abetted  the  diffusion  of  the  Catholic  faith,  while  France 
showed  the  same  intolerant  spirit  toward  all  who  followed 
the  leadership  of  Martin  Luther.  At  one  time  it  was  made 
a capital  offence  for  Protestants  to  settle  in  New  France, 
and  in  New  England  they  retaliated  by  enacting  a law  in 
Massachusetts  that  if  a Roman  Catholic  priest  found  his 
way  into  the  colony  after  once  having  been  turned  out,  he 
should  be  hanged.  While,  as  I have  stated,  the  royal  charters 
both  of  England  and  France  enjoined  the  spread  of  the 
Gospel  among  the  Indians,  the  data  that  history  furnishes 
gives  unmistakable  evidence  that  such  recommendations 
were  in  many  instances  totally  ignored.  While  it  must  be 
admitted  that  the  commercial  spirit  and  an  insatiable  lust 
for  gain  was  to  a greater  or  lesser  extent  the  impelling 
motive  that  governed  both  English  and  French  in  their 
endeavors  to  colonize  the  New  World,  the  French  seemed 
to  have  kept  the  spirit,  if  not  the  letter,  of  the  recommenda- 
tions relating  to  the  conversion  of  the  Indians  more  sacredly 
than  the  English. 

In  every  colony  that  France  established  we  find  a 
missionary  assigned  to  teach  the  truth  of  Christianity  to  the 
Indians.  The  French  company  for  trading  to  Canada 
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were  so  impressed  with  the  duty  of  providing  instruction 
and  religion  for  the  Indians  among  whom  they  were  going 
to  place  settlers,  that  they  bound  themselves  by  a solemn 
contract  to  maintain  missionaries  for  the  conversion  of  the 
savages. 

“ The  principal  design  of  French  settlements  in  Canada,” 
says  a Protestant  writer,  “ was  evidently  to  propagate  the 
Christian  religion.  Not  only  did  this  company  for  trading, 
as  well  as  many  others,  bind  themselves,  but  they  actually 
lived  up  to  the  contract  and  sent  the  agents  whom  the 
Catholic  church  always  provides  for  such  labors.”  “ The 
early  history  of  Canada  teems  with  instances  of  the  purest 
religious  fortitude,  zeal,  and  heroism ; of  young  and  delicate 
females  relinquishing  the  comforts  of  civilization  to  perform 
the  most  menial  office  towards  the  sick,  to  dispense  at  once 
the  blessings  of  medical  aid  to  the  body  and  of  religious 
instruction  to  the  soul  of  the  benighted  and  wandering 
savage.”  “ Without  deviating  from  the  calm,  philosophical 
demeanor  of  religion  of  the  present  day,”  says  another 
Protestant  writer,  “it  is  doubtful  whether  any  pious  persons 
could  be  found  willing  to  undergo  the  fatigues,  uncertainty, 
and  personal  danger  experienced  by  the  first  missionaries  of 
both  sexes  in  New  France.”  The  efforts  of  the  Jesuit 
missionaries  for  the  conversion  and  instruction  of  the 
savages,  their  universal  kindness  and  benevolence  wherever 
they  succeeded  in  establishing  themselves,  captured  and 
won  forever  the  friendship  of  the  Indians  for  the  French. 

Let  us  now  see  how  the  English  acted  towards  the 
Indians.  “ For  men  professing  to  frame  their  daily  life  by 
the  maxims  of  the  New  Testament,  it  may  be  affirmed 
without  exaggeration,”  says  Marshall,  “ that  no  race  of  men 
since  the  gospel  was  first  preached  on  earth  have  ever 
violated  its  Spirit  with  such  remorseless  consistency  as  the 
English  Puritans.” 

The  Massachusetts  charter  sets  forth  “ to  win  and  in- 
cite the  natives  of  that  country  to  the  knowledge  and 
obedience  of  the  only  true  God  and  Saviour  of  mankind, 
and  the  Christian  faith,  is  the  principal  end  of  the  planta- 
tion.” The  very  seal  of  the  colony  had  for  its  device  the 
figure  of  an  Indian,  with  the  words  of  the  Macedonian 
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entreaty,  “ Come  over  and  help  us.”  While  such  was  the 
end  for  which  the  charter  was  granted,  what  was  done  for 
Christianizing  the  Indian?  Absolutely  nothing  for  many 
years,  and  only  when  the  Massachusetts  legislature,  moved 
by  the  complaints  of  the  Crown,  passed  an  act  in  1646  for 
the  encouragement  of  Christian  missions  among  the  Indians. 
The  charter  of  Massachusetts  was  granted  in  the  year  1629, 
and  it  was  not  until  the  year  1646,  seventeen  years  after- 
wards, that  the  colonists  of  Massachusetts  Bay  took  any  action 
towards  the  fulfillment  of  the  very  end  for  which  the  charter 
was  granted  them.  Their  neighbors  and  fellow  countrymen 
of  Plymouth  Colony  had  been  already  twenty-six  years  in 
New  England,  and,  as  far  as  I can  discover,  had  made  no 
attempt  at  converting  the  Indians  until  the  same  date  when 
John  Elliott,  favorably  known  as  the  “ Apostle  of  the  In- 
dians in  New  England,”  began  his  work  as  a missionary. 
During  these  years  the  colonists  of  Massachusetts  founded 
Harvard  College,  1638.  They  established  an  Iron  Works 
Company  for  the  manufacturing,  possibly,  of  swords  and 
guns,  as  well  as  pruning-hooks  and  plowshares.  (Felt, 
Salem,  p.  167.)  They  made  voyages  to  sell  captive  Indians 
into  slavery,  and  came  back  with  cargoes  of  cotton,  tobacco, 
salt  and  negroes,  and  this  as  early  as  1637  (Felt,  p.  109), 
(Hutchinson  I.,  26  note),  that  is,  in  eight  years  after  a 
charter  had  been  granted  them. 

Polemical  theology  in  the  schools,  manufactures,  trade, 
and  traffic  in  luxuries  as  well  as  necessaries,  in  “cheese,  wine, 
oil,  and  strong- water ” (Felt,  p.  62),  in  “slaves  and  souls  of 
men”  (Felt,  Ipswich,  pp.  119,  20),  all  these  were  attended 
to  before  any  move  was  made  toward  teaching  the  heathen 
the  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ.  The  so-called  God-fearing 
Puritan,  while  filling  his  pockets  with  gold  from  the  sale  of 
human  flesh,  tickling  his  palate  with  “ cheese,  wine,  oil, 
and  strong-water,  and  going  to  taverns  to  hear  sermons, 
found  no  time  for  winning  and  inciting  the  poor  red  men, 
that  Mather  and  others  denominated  as  dogs,  caitiffs,  mis- 
creants, and  hell-hounds,  to  the  knowledge  and  obedience 
of  the  only  true  God  and  Saviour  of  mankind.  . . . (T.  W. 
Coit,  p.  401).  While  the  French  settlers  in  Canada  and 
throughout  the  district  called  Acadia  in  most  instances  seem 
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to  have  treated  the  Indians  kindly,  living  peaceably  with 
them,  and  in  many  cases  strengthening  their  friendship  by 
even  intermarrying  with  them,  we  find  just  the  opposite  to 
be  the  case  with  the  English  of  the  Massachusetts  Bay  and 
Plymouth  Colony. 

That  the  Indians  were  frequently  robbed  of  their  lands 
by  the  English,  I think  that  few,  if  any,  at  the  present  day 
can  deny.  Chalmers  in  his  annals  (p.  154),  while  not  ab- 
solutely denying  that  the  Indians  were  compensated  for  the 
soil,  says  plainly  that  proof  of  the  fact  has  never  been  made 
out. 

These  are  his  words:  “Yet  it  does  not  appear  that 
any  compensation  was  given  to  the  natives  when  possession 
was  taken  of  their  country  by  a people  who  soon  overspread 
the  land  and  unjustly  deemed  every  exertion  in  its  defense 
an  act  of  rebellion  against  their  laws.”  Neal  seems  to  hold 
the  same  opinion  (Neal’s  New  England,  p.  155),  Cotton 
Mather,  in  his  Magnalia,  asserts  that  the  lands  were  paid  for. 
Neal,  commenting  on  Mather’s  assertion,  says,  “ If  the  Doc- 
tor’s allegations  are  true.”  There  is  nothing  to  sustain  the 
allegations  in  Neal’s  view,  and  those  allegations  are  so  sus- 
picious that  they  must  be  alloyed  with  a base  “ if.”  Roger 
William’s  opinion  about  the  charter,  where  he  maintained 
that  it  was  not  sufficient  to  entitle  settlers  to  the  soil, 
brought  upon  him  the  enmity  and  finally  the  decree  of 
banishment  of  the  Massachusetts  Bay  Colony.  This  looks 
as  if  a different  doctrine  was  prevalent  in  his  day.  Felt,  in 
his  annals  of  Salem  (p.  17),  states  as  much  when  he  says 
Mr.  William’s  doctrine  was  the  occasion  of  much  contro- 
versy both  at  Plymouth  and  at  Salem.  Drake,  in  his  old 
Indian  Chronicles  (p.  155),  says:  “These  Indian  places 
Micham,  now  Charleston,  Matapan,  now  Dorchester,  and 
Shawmut,  now  Boston,  are  intruded  into  and  possessed  by 
Englishmen,  whose  descendants  to  this  day  hold  them  with 
as  much  right  as  another  people  would  who  should  come 
now  and  crowd  them  out,  and  whose  manners  and  occupa- 
tions might  be  as  different  from  theirs  as  those  of  their 
ancestors  were  from  those  of  the  Indians.” 

For  fifty  years  the  inhabitants  of  Salem  paid  nothing 
to  the  Indians  on  whose  land  they  settled,  and  it  was  only 
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when  they  heard  of  Penn’s  purchase  that  they  purchased 
their  lands  of  such  Indians  as  they  could  find.  Well 
does  J.  W.  Coit  in  his  review  of  the  Puritans  ask,  Could 
these  people,  who  were  seventeen  years  long  unable  to 
recollect  the  “ principal  end  ” of  their  emigration,  the  con- 
version of  the  natives,  twenty-six  years  long  heedless,  even 
in  the  Indians’  eye,  of  the  gospel’s  value  (Hutchinson  I, 
150),  and  fifty  years  long  unable  to  recollect  their  debt 
for  the  soil  they  trod  upon,  have  cared  overmuch  for 
Indian  claims  or  for  Indian  rights,  for  Indian  bodies  or  for 
Indian  souls? 

Unlike  the  French,  who  in  most  instances  acted 
humanely  and  kindly  towards  the  Indians,  the  English 
treated  them  with  excessive  cruelty.  No  one  who  reads 
the  history  of  the  Pequod  War,  where  a whole  nation  was 
ruthlessly  murdered,  and  the  sad  fate  of  the  heroic  and 
truly  noble  King  Philip,  can  absolve  Englishmen  from  the 
crime  of  cruelty.  Drake,  in  commenting  on  an  incident  of 
these  wars,  says  their  cruelty  to  the  Indian  was  like  to  the 
acts  of  the  most  cruel  pirate.  “ Pirates,”  he  says,  “ never 
were  guilty  of  a bloodier  deed  than  the  taking  of  thirty 
Indians  out  in  a boat,  murdering  them  in  cold  blood,  and 
then  throwing  their  bodies  overboard  to  be  eaten  by  mon- 
sters of  the  deep.”  Yet  such  was  a Puritan  revel  and  a 
Puritan  historian  is  merry  over  it,  speaking  of  the  boat 
that  took  them  as  Charon’s  ferryboat  (B.  of  Indians,  Drake 
B.  II,  p.  106). 

Puritanism  in  moments  of  candor  is  shocked  by  the 
treatment  of  the  aborigines.  “ Though  the  first  planters 
of  New  England,”  says  Dr.  Trumbull,  “were  men  of  emi- 
nent piety  and  strict  morals,  yet,  like  other  good  men,  they 
were  subject  to  misconception  and  the  influence  of  passion. 
Their  beheading  sachems  whom  they  took  in  war,  killing 
the  male  captives  and  enslaving  the  women  and  children 
of  the  Pequots  after  it  was  finished,  was  treating  them  with 
a severity  which  on  the  benevolent  principles  of  Christianity 
it  will  be  difficult  ever  to  justify.  The  executing  of  all 
those  as  murderers  who  were  active  in  killing  any  of  the 
English  people  [when,  as  he  admits,  they  did  it  in  war  and 
under  orders  from  their  native  princes],  and  obliging  all 
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the  Indian  nations  to  bring  in  such  persons,  or  their  heads, 
was  an  act  of  severity  unpractised  at  this  day  by  civilized 
and  Christian  nations.  The  decapitation  of  their  enemies 
and  the  setting  of  their  heads  upon  poles  was  a kind  of 
barbarous  triumph  too  nearly  symbolizing  with  the  exam- 
ples of  uncivilized  and  pagan  nations.”  (Trumbull’s  Conn. 

I,  15.) 

The  policy  pursued  by  the  French  won  for  them  the 
deepest  gratitude  and  strongest  attachment  of  the  Indians, 
while  that  pursued  by  the  English  only  aroused  their  dis- 
like and  distrust.  Whenever  trouble  arose  between  France 
and  England  their  respective  colonists  in  the  New  World 
espoused  the  cause  of  their  country,  and  the  Indians  out  of 
gratitude  for  the  kindly  treatment  were  always  found  on 
the  side  of  the  French.  This  only  embittered  the  more 
English  hatred  of  the  French  and  Indian  alike.  One  of  the 
strongest  ties  that  bound  the  Indians  to  the  French  was 
that  of  religion.  The  English  clearly  realized  that  as  long 
as  this  bond  remained  intact,  there  was  little,  if  any,  hope 
of  dissolving  the  friendship. 

The  chief  factor  in  keeping  the  bond  intact  was  the 
Jesuit  missionary.  Fie  was  then,  more  than  all  others,  the 
object  of  English  suspicion  and  dislike.  Frequently  the 
English  had  sought  to  induce  the  Indians,  by  promises  of 
the  most  tempting  nature,  to  send  their  Jesuit  missionaries 
back  to  Quebec  and  accept  their  religious  teachers,  but  they 
always  refused,  saying  in  reply  : “ You  are  too  late  in  under- 
taking to  instruct  us  in  the  prayer  after  all  the  many  years 
we  have  known  you.  The  Frenchmen  were  wiser  than  you. 
As  soon  as  we  knew  him  he  taught  us  how  to  pray  to  God 
properly,  and  now  we  pray  better  than  you.”  The  very 
position  which  the  Catholic  missionary  held,  the  dependence 
of  the  savages  upon  his  advice  and  counsel  in  all  matters, 
either  concerning  their  relations  with  their  white  brothers 
or  in  spiritual  matters,  placed  him  in  a trying  position. 

From  the  neighboring  English  nothing  but  hatred, 
suspicion,  and  acts  of  hostility  could  be  expected ; from  the 
French  no  assistance  except  on  conditions  often  repugnant 
to  him  as  a priest,  and  only  endurable  on  the  ground  of 
national  feeling.  When  Father  Rasle  was  enjoying  the 
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triumph  of  his  zeal  at  Norridgewock,  war  broke  out  anew 
between  the  French  and  the  English. 

At  this  time,  the  year  1703,  Governor  Dudley  was 
the  representative  of  the  English  Crown  in  Massachusetts, 
and  he  paid  a visit  to  the  Indians  of  the  district  of  Maine 
and  sought  to  induce  them  to  remain  neutral.  At  the  date 
of  his  visit  it  appears  that  the  Indians  were  not  aware  of 
the  fact  that  war  had  already  been  declared.  The  Governor 
represented  to  them  that  the  object  of  his  coming  was  to 
visit  them  as  the  commissioner  of  the  great  and  victorious 
Queen  of  England.  He  assured  them  that  he  came  to  visit 
them  as  his  friends  and  brethren,  and  to  reconcile  whatever 
differences  had  happened  since  the  last  treaty.  Massa- 
chusetts claimed  all  Maine  as  English  territory  and  the 
Abenaquis  as  subjects ; but  in  sending  her  subjects  to  settle 
upon  the  Kennebec  and  in  all  other  places,  she  paid  no 
regard  to  the  Indian  title  and  made  no  attempt  to  purchase 
any  portion  of  their  lands. 

Frequently  the  Abenaquis  had  resented  this  intrusion 
by  killing  the  cattle,  and  at  times  burning  the  houses  of  the 
English  settlers.  Treaties  of  peace  had  frequently  been 
made  by  both  English  and  Indians  before,  and  in  nearly 
every  instance  it  was  just  as  at  present,  when  it  was  for  the 
interest  of  the  English  more  than  for  charity  towards  the 
Indians.  Rasle  had  accompanied  the  Indians  on  this  occa- 
sion to  the  place  of  the  conference,  but  evidently  did  not 
intend  to  be  present  at  the  meeting,  as  he  states  that  it  was 
only  by  accident  that  he  found  himself  in  the  presence  of 
the  Governor.  As  soon  as  his  presence  was  noted  the 
Governor  led  him  apart  and  prayed  him  not  to  lead  the 
savages  to  make  war  upon  the  English.  Rasle  replied  that 
his  religion  and  his  character  engaged  him  to  give  them 
only  counsels  of  peace.  The  result  of  the  conference  was 
that  the  Indians  renewed  their  treaty  of  peace  with  the 
English,  but  clearly  stated  that  .if  war  broke  out  between 
the  French  and  English  they  would  stand  by  the  French 
and  aid  them. 

On  the  return  of  Rasle  and  his  Indians  to  Norridge- 
wock they  learned  that  war  had  already  been  proclaimed 
by  the  French  and  English,  and  they  were  urged  by  the 
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Governor  of  Canada  to  join  the  Frenchmen  in  their  struggle. 
Governor  Dudley  realized  that  the  Indians  would  join,  as 
they  had  assured  him.  The  French  now  carried  the  war 
into  the  enemy’s  country.  In  retaliation  frequent  irrup- 
tions were  made  by  the  French  and  Indians  into  the  Eng- 
lish settlements.  It  is  on  record  in  Rasle’s  own  words, 
“ that  he  exhorted  his  Christian  Indians  on  their  departure 
for  war  to  maintain  the  same  interest  in  their  religion  as  if 
they  were  at  home,  to  observe  carefully  the  laws  of  war,  to 
practice  no  cruelty,  to  kill  no  one  except  in  the  heat  of 
battle,  and  to  treat  their  prisoners  humanely.”  So  difficult, 
however,  was  it  at  that  time  for  the  English  to  believe  that 
he  gave  any  advice  other  than  that  of  unsparing  ferocity, 
that  they  resolved  to  take  his  life,  and,  to  hasten  the  accom- 
plishment of  this  design,  set  a price  on  his  head  and  offered 
a bounty  of  forty  pounds  for  every  Indian  scalp.  In  the 
winter  of  1705,  Colonel  Hilton  was  sent  with  two  hundred 
and  seventy  men,  and  provisions  for  twenty  days,  to  Nor- 
ridgewock  for  the  sole  purpose  of  surprising  the  Indians 
and  capturing  Father  Rasle  dead  or  alive.  When  he 
reached  Norridgewock  he  found  the  village  deserted.  The 
object  of  the  expedition  was  unfulfilled,  but  before  leaving, 
as  if  to  show  the  Indians  the  fate  that  they  would  have  met 
had  they  been  present,  and  their  missionary  that  he  was  the 
chief  object  of  their  coming,  he  ruthlessly  burned  all  the 
Indian  wigwams,  and  after  sacrilegiously  profaning  the 
church,  left  it  a smoking  heap  of  ruins. 

During  the  next  eight  years  history  furnishes  nothing 
in  relation  to  Father  Rasle.  As  we  know,  however,  that 
the  war  between  France  and  England  continued  to  be 
waged  with  unabated  animosity,  we  can  easily  picture  to 
ourselves  his  great  trials  and  sufferings  as  he  was  pursued 
from  place  to  place  like  a hunted  beast.  However  trying 
his  position,  there  was  one  ray  of  sunshine  that  ever  made 
the  darkest  days  of  these  years  bearable ; it  was  the  con- 
sciousness that  his  poor  Indian  children  loved  him  and  held 
tenaciously  to  the  faith  that  he  had  taught  them.  At 
length  the  strife  between  France  and  England  was  brought 
to  a stop  in  the  year  1713,  through  the  treaty  of  Utrectht. 
By  this  treaty  France  ceded  to  England  Nova  Scotia  or 
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Acadia,  with  its  ancient  limits  and  the  town  of  Port  Royal. 
Governor  Dudley,  on  behalf  of  the  English  Queen,  met 
delegates  from  the  various  Indian  tribes  at  Portsmouth,  on 
the  11th  of  July,  1713.  After  stating  that  peace  had  been 
made  between  the  King  of  France  and  the  Queen  of  Great 
Britain,  the  Governor  told  the  Indians  that  the  King  of 
France  had  ceded  Acadia  and  Port  Royal  to  the  English 
Queen.  The  answer  made  by  the  Indian  delegates  shows 
conclusively  that  in  any  or  all  treaties  made  between 
France  and  England  they,  the  aborigines,  disclaimed  any 
right  on  the  part  of  either  nation  to  cede  that  which  was 
theirs  by  prior  and  undoubted  title.  “ The  King  of  France,” 
said  the  Indian  delegate,  “may  give  your  Queen  what  he 
pleases,  as  for  me,  I have  my  land  which  the  Great  Spirit 
has  given  me  to  live  upon.  While  there  shall  be  one  child 
of  my  nation  upon  it  he  will  fight  to  keep  it.” 

By  this  answer  the  Indians  made  it  clear  that,  when 
they  signed  the  treaty  of  1713,  they  did  not  thereby  cede 
or  sign  away  their  rights  to  the  lands  that  they  always 
maintained  were  theirs  by  every  right,  human  and  divine. 
Peace  being  ratified,  the  Norridgewocks  settled  down  in 
their  ruined  village  and  made  preparations  for  the  recon- 
struction of  their  church,  destroyed  by  the  incursion  of 
Colonel  Hilton  in  the  year  1705.  As  they  now  were  once 
again  at  peace  with  the  English  of  the  Massachusetts  Bay, 
and  counting  much  on  the  many  protestations  of  friendship 
that  the  governor  had  made  them,  they  sent  messengers  to 
Boston  asking  that  workmen  might  be  sent  them.  They 
agreed  at  the  same  time  to  pay  liberally  for  such  service. 
The  governor  received  their  messengers  kindly  and  offered 
to  build  their  church  at  his  own  expense,  provided  they 
would  agree  to  send  their  French  priest,  Father  Rasle,  back 
to  Canada  and  accept  the  services  of  a Protestant  minister. 
The  Indians,  as  on  all  former  occasions  when  such  a propo- 
sition was  made  them,  refused  to  make  such  an  agreement, 
saying  that,  although  the  English  had  known  them  for  a 
long  time,  they  had  never  spoken  to  them  of  prayer  or  the 
Great  Spirit.  “ They  saw,”  they  said,  “ my  furs,  my  skins 
of  the  beaver  and  the  elk,  and  it  was  about  these  only 
that  they  thought.  These  they  sought  with  the  greatest 
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eagerness,  so  that  I was  not  able  to  furnish  them  enough. 
And  when  I carried  them  a large  quantity  I was  their  great 
friend,  but  no  further.  On  the  contrary,  one  day  I missed 
my  route,  and  in  my  wanderings  reached  Quebec,  near  a 
village  of  Algonquins  where  the  ‘ Black  Robes  ’ were  teach- 
ing. One  came  to  see  me.  My  canoe  was  loaded  with  furs, 
but  the  French  ‘ Black  Robe’  scarcely  deigned  to  look  at 
them.  He  spoke  to  me  at  once  of  the  Great  Spirit,  of 
paradise,  of  hell,  of  prayer,  which  is  the  only  way  to  reach 
heaven.  I heard  him  with  pleasure,  asked  him  to  instruct 
me.  I demanded  baptism  and  received  it.  I hold  to  the 
prayer  of  the  French ; I agree  to  it,  and  I shall  be  faithful 
to  it  even  till  the  earth  is  burnt  and  destroyed.  Keep  your 
workmen,  your  gold,  and  your  minister ; I will  not  speak 
to  you  more  of  them.  I will  ask  the  French  Governor,  my 
father,  to  send  them  to  me.”  It  has  been  asserted  that, 
chagrined  and  even  displeased  as  Governor  Dudley  must 
have  been  at  this  spirited  refusal  to  accept  his  offer,  “ work- 
men were  sent  from  Boston,  who  rebuilt  the  church  in  a 
manner  perfectly  satisfactory  to  the  Indians  and  their  priest.” 
This  is  not  true,  for  Father  Rasle  himself  asserts  that, 
failing  to  secure  assistance  in  Boston,  they  applied  to  the 
Governor  of  Canada,  and  he  sent  workmen  to  rebuild  it. 

Peace  reigned  once  more  in  the  little  village  of  Nor- 
ridgewock,  and  our  missionary  consecrated  anew  his  life  to 
the  labor  of  saving  the  souls  of  his  savage  children,  while 
the  Indians,  deeply  sensible  to  all  the  proofs  of  affection 
that  he  had  given  them,  loved  him  as  a tender  father  and 
remained  docile  to  his  teaching.  The  treaty  of  peace  which 
the  English  made  in  1713  was  not,  however,  to  be  of  long 
standing,  for  the  natives  saw  with  alarm  the  gradual  but 
marked  encroachments  of  the  English  settlers  on  their  hunt- 
ing grounds,  and  they  were  often  driven  to  remonstrate  and 
seek  revenge  by  the  unscrupulous  conduct  of  adventurers 
who  thought  it  no  sin  to  cheat  an  Indian. 

George  the  First  succeeded  Queen  Anne  on  the  Eng- 
lish throne  in  1714,  and  in  the  autumn  of  1714  Colonel 
Samuel  Shute  came  to  Boston  as  governor  of  Massachusetts. 
Urged  by  the  increasing  disturbances  in  the  district  of 
Maine,  he  invited  the  Indians  to  attend  a mutual  council, 
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which  was  held  at  Arrowsick  Island,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Kennebec  River,  on  the  9th,  10th,  and  11th  of  August,  in 
the  year  1717.  Father  Rasle  accompanied  his  Indians,  but 
was  not  present  at  any  of  the  meetings.  As  at  the  council 
held  in  1713,  the  Indians  w^ere  reminded  that  they  were  the 
subjects  of  the  English  nation.  The  Indians,  on  their  side, 
renewed  their  complaints  against  those  who  were  unjustly 
appropriating  their  lands  and  goading  them  to  desperation 
by  their  acts  of  injustice  and  cruelty.  The  same  honeyed 
promises  were  made  to  the  poor  Indians,  and  after  all  had 
drunk  the  health  of  the  King,  a new  treaty  of  peace  was 
drawn  up  and  signed.  Hoping  to  shake  the  constancy  of 
the  Norridgewocks  in  the  faith  of  the  Catholic  church,  and 
thereby  lessen  and  destroy  the  influence  of  Father  Rasle 
over  his  Christian  Indians,  Governor  Shute  brought  with 
him  from  Boston  the  Reverend  Mr.  Baxter,  a Protestant 
minister.  He  told  the  Indians  that  he  would  gladly  have 
them  of  the  same  religion  as  he  professed,  and  presented 
them  with  the  Bible  written  in  both  the  Indian  and  English 
language. 

Like  all  former  attempts  of  the  same  nature,  this  new 
attempt  was  equally  unsuccessful,  for  the  Indians  declined 
the  acceptance  of  either  his  Bible  or  his  minister.  This  en- 
deavor on  the  part  of  the  English  to  win  over  to  Protestant- 
ism the  Christian  Indians  whom  he  had  labored  for  so  many 
years  to  evangelize  in  the  faith  of  the  only  true  church  greatly 
troubled  Father  Rasle.  He  justly  resented  the  proselytiz- 
ing attempts  of  this  minister  and  wrote  him  a letter  in 
which  he  stated,  that  while  his  Indian  children  believed  in 
the  truths  of  the  Catholic  religion,  they  were  not  able  to 
defend  it,  and  that  he,  himself,  was  ready  to  defend  their 
belief  for  them. 

One  or  more  letters  were  exchanged  by  the  minister 
and  Father  Rasle,  and  after  a fruitless  attempt  had  been 
made  by  the  minister  to  induce  the  Indian  children  by 
flattery  and  gifts  to  attend  a school  that  he  opened,  he 
abandoned  the  contest.  In  the  treaty  made  at  Arrowsick 
Island,  the  English  Governor  had  promised  the  Indians 
trading-houses  and  locksmiths,  but  time  passed  and  these 
promises  were  not  kept.  The  English  settlers  growing 
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more  and  more  numerous  grew  at  the  same  time  bolder  and 
bolder  in  their  appropriation  of  the  lands  of  the  Indians  and 
in  their  acts  of  injustice.  It  was  only  the  influence  of 
Father  Rasle  over  the  Indians  that  had  kept  them  from 
more  frequent  reprisals  for  such  outrages.  This  is  evident 
from  complaining  letters  addressed  by  him  to  the  Governor 
of  Massachusetts  communicating  his  views  on  what  he  con- 
sidered the  aggressions  upon  Indian  property.  He  certainly 
knew  that  a contest  between  his  poor  Indians  and  the 
mailed  hand  of  the  Massachusetts  Bay  Colony  could  only 
result  in  their  total  destruction  and  ruin.  Despite  his  in- 
fluence, he  could  not  always  control  the  fiery  spirits  of  the 
savages  when  aroused  by  unjust  actions  that  they  judged 
beyond  the  limit  of  enduring.  In  the  year  1721  two  acts 
of  this  nature  roused  the  Indians  to  such  indignation  that 
they  resolved  to  have  recourse  to  arms  and  drive  the  Eng- 
lish from  their  midst.  The  first  of  these  was  the  seizure 
and  carrying  off  to  Boston  in  captivity  the  younger  Castine, 
the  son  of  Baron  Castine  by  an  Indian  wife.  The  other 
and  still  more  reprehensible  act  was  the  attempted  seizure 
of  Father  Rasle,  their  much-loved  missionary. 

The  hatred  of  the  English  had  been  so  intense  against 
the  Jesuit  Missionary,  and  the  consciousness  that  while  he 
lived  he  would  continue  to  act  as  a barrier  to  their  unjust 
designs  of  extending  themselves  over  the  lands  of  the 
Abenaquis,  and  thus  become  masters  of  the  whole  country, 
that  they  passed  a resolve  in  the  general  court  to  accom- 
plish his  ruin.  Col.  Thos.  Westbrooke  was  commis- 
sioned to  proceed  with  a party  of  soldiers  to  the  Indian 
settlement  and  seize  the  person  of  Rasle.  On  the  22d  of 
January,  according  to  Rasle’s  own  account,  Westbrooke 
set  forth  on  the  expedition.  “ There  were  with  me  at 
the  village,”  says  Father  Rasle,  “ only  a small  number  of 
old  men  and  infirm  persons,  while  the  rest  of  the  Indians 
were  at  the  hunting-grounds.  The  opportunity  seemed  to 
them  a favorable  one  to  surprise  me,  and  with  this  view 
they  sent  out  a detachment  of  two  hundred  men. 

“ Two  young  Abenaquis  who  were  hunting  along  the 
seashore  learned  that  the  English  had  entered  the  river,  and 
they  immediately  hastened  in  that  direction  to  watch  their 
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course.  Having  perceived  them  at  ten  leagues  distance 
from  the  village,  they  outstripped  them  in  traversing  the 
country  to  give  me  warning  and  to  cause  the  old  men, 
the  women,  and  children  to  retire  in  haste. 

“ I had  barely  time  to  consume  the  consecrated  Host,  to 
pack  the  sacred  vessels  in  a little  chest  and  hide  myself  in 
the  woods.  It  was  towards  evening  that  the  English 
reached  the  village.  Not  finding  me,  they  came  again  the 
following  morning  and  searched  the  woods  quite  close 
to  where  I was  concealed.  They  were  scarcely  a gun- 
shot distant  when  we  perceived  them  and  all  that  I could 
do  was  to  hide  myself  with  precipitation  in  the  depths  of 
the  forest.  As  I had  not  time  to  take  my  snowshoes  and 
was  still  weak  from  a fall  in  which,  some  years  before,  my  leg 
and  thigh  were  broken,  it  was  not  possible  for  me  to  fly 
very  far.  The  only  thing  that  I could  do  was  to  hide 
myself  behind  a tree.  They  went  immediately  to  exam- 
ine the  different  paths  worn  by  the  Indians  when  they  went 
to  collect  wood,  and  approached  to  within  eight  paces  of 
the  tree  which  concealed  me.  From  this  spot  it  would 
seem  as  if  they  must  inevitably  discover  me,  for  the 
trees  were  stripped  of  their  leaves;  but,  as  if  they  had 
been  restrained  by  an  invisible  hand,  they  immediately 
retraced  their  steps  and  repaired  again  to  the  village* 
They  pillaged  my  church  and  humble  dwelling  and  thus 
almost  reduced  me  to  death.  I nearly  died  of  famine  and 
exhaustion  in  the  midst  of  the  woods  before  my  friends  in 
Quebec  heard  of  my  sad  plight  and  sent  me  some 
provisions.” 

On  the  occasion  of  this  attempt  against  the  life  of 
Rasle,  the  soldiers,  while  pillaging  his  humble  home,  dis- 
covered and  carried  away  the  small  box  containing  his 
letters  from  the  Governor  of  Canada  and  his  precious  dic- 
tionary of  the  Abenaquis  language.  His  Indians,  on  their 
return  from  the  hunting  grounds,  clearly  saw  that  all  hope 
of  effecting  anything  through  pacific  negotiations  was  passed, 
and  having  planted  their  fields,  resolved  to  destroy  the 
habitations  which  the  English  had  built,  and  remove  far 
from  them  the  unjust  and  troublesome  guests,  who  were 
encroaching  more  and  more  upon  their  lands  and  planning 
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their  total  ruin.  Summoning  to  their  aid  all  the  tribes  of 
the  Abenaquis  nation,  they  sang  their  war  song  and  bade 
defiance  to  their  enemies.  When  all  was  in  readiness  they 
proceeded  to  the  mouth  of  the  Kennebec,  seized  three  small 
vessels  belonging  to  the  English  and  destroyed  some 
small  buildings,  and  then  continuing  up  the  river  plundered 
and  burnt  the  new  houses  which  had  been  built.  All  ac- 
counts agree  that  in  the  beginning  of  the  war  the  Indians 
abstained  from  slaughter  and  violence  towards  the  inhabi- 
tants, even  permitting  them  to  return  to  their  people,  with 
the  exception  of  five  whom  they  retained  as  hostages  until 
their  countrymen  who  were  in  prison  at  Boston  were  given 
up.  Penhallow,  commenting  on  the  condition  of  affairs  at 
this  particular  period,  says : “ The  country  at  this  time  was 
in  a surprising  ferment  and  generally  disposed  to  a war,  but 
the  governor  and  council  could  not  readily  come  into  it.” 

‘ Some,”  he  continues,  “ were  not  satisfied  on  the  lawfulness 
of  it  at  the  time,  for  although  they  believed  the  Indians  to 
be  very  criminal  in  many  respects,  yet  were  of  the  opinion 
that  the  English  had  not  so  punctually  observed  the  promises 
made  to  them  of  trading  houses  for  the  benefit  of  commerce 
and  traffic,  and  for  the  preventing  of  frauds,  too  common 
in  the  private  dealings  of  the  English  with  them.  Another 
grand  abuse,”  he  also  states,  “was  the  selling  of  strong 
drink  to  them,  which  occasioned  much  quarreling  and  sin 
and  the  loss  of  many  lives,  to  the  great  scandal  of  religion 
and  reproach  of  the  country.”  (Indian  Wars,  pp.  88,  89.) 

Governor  Shute  undoubtedly  felt  that  the  Indians  had 
many  and  serious  grounds  for  complaint,  and  in  his  recom- 
mendations to  the  general  assembly  he  sought  to  remedy 
them,  but  was  bitterly  opposed.  Yielding  at  last  to  what 
appeared  to  be  the  popular  demand,  he  issued  on  the  25th 
of  July,  in  the  year  1722,  a formal  proclamation  of  war 
against  the  eastern  Indians. 

Father  Rasle  was  now  exposed  to  greater  danger  than 
ever.  He  had  been  proclaimed  an  outlaw,  and  a price 
varying  from  one  hundred  to  a thousand  pounds  had  been 
put  upon  his  head.  His  Indian  children,  realizing  to  what 
great  dangers  he  was  exposed,  proposed  that  they  should 
conduct  him  farther  into  the  country,  on  the  side  towards 
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Quebec,  where  he  would  be  protected  from  the  perils  by 
which  his  life  was  menaced.  His  only  answer  was  that 
their  salvation  was  dearer  to  him  than  life,  and  since  God 
had  committed  them  to  his  care  he  would  share  their  lot, 
happy  if  permitted  to  sacrifice  himself  for  them.  This 
sincere  and  honest  aspiration  of  his  priestly  heart  he  was 
destined  soon  to  enjoy. 

On  the  23d  of  August,  1724,  eleven  hundred  men, 
partly  English  and  partly  pagan  Indians,  suddenly  announced 
their  presence  in  the  little  village  by  riddling  the  Indian 
cabins  with  a volley  of  musketry.  There  were  only  about 
fifty  warriors  present  at  the  time,  and  these  hurriedly  seized 
their  guns,  not  to  defend  the  place  against  the  enemy  already 
in  it,  but  to  check  their  advance  and  thus  cover  the  flight 
of  the  women,  the  aged,  and  the  children.  Father  Rasle, 
hearing  the  clamor  and  knowing  well  that  he  was  the  chief 
object  of  the  attack,  fearlessly  rushed  forward,  hoping 
thereby  to  save  the  lives  of  his  devoted  flock  by  the  sacrifice 
of  his  own.  His  hope  was  realized,  for  as  soon  as  he  was 
seen  advancing  a great  shout  arose,  and  a volley  of  shot 
riddled  his  poor  body,  felling  him  to  the  ground  at  the  very 
foot  of  the  cross  that  he  had  erected  in  the  centre  of  the 
village.  Seven  Indians,  who  surrounded  him  and  who 
exposed  their  lives  to  preserve  that  of  their  Father,  were 
killed  at  his  side. 

His  inhuman  and  worse  than  barbarous  murderers  then 
mangled  his  body,  scalped  him,  broke  his  skull  in  several 
places,  and  filled  his  mouth  and  eyes  with  dirt.  In  less 
than  it  takes  to  tell  it,  over  thirty  persons,  including  women 
and  children,  were  killed  and  fourteen  wounded.  The  rest 
escaped,  while  the  English  pillaged  the  cabins,  and,  heedless 
of  sacrilege,  horribly  profaned  the  church,  the  sacred  vessels, 
and  even  the  adorable  Body  of  Jesus  Christ.  When  the 
cabins  and  church  were  one  mass  of  devouring  flames  they 
fled  as  if  in  panic  from  the  scene  of  their  more  than  de- 
moniacal vengeance. 

“ Thus,”  says  Bancroft,  “ thus  died  Sebastian  Rasle,  the 
last  of  the  Catholic  missionaries  in  New  England,  thus 
perished  the  Jesuit  missions  and  their  priest,  the  village  of 
the  semi-civilized  Abenaquis  and  their  priest.”  Father 
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Rasle  was  sixty-seven  years  old  when  he  met  his  tragic 
death,  and  he  had  spent  thirty-seven  years  of  preparation, 
suffering,  and  unceasing  toil  for  the  salvation  of  the 
Indian. 

One  hundred  and  eight  years  after  his  martyrdom  our 
own  lovingly  remembered  and  esteemed  prelate,  Right 
Reverend  Benedict  Fenwick,  purchased  the  land  which 
had  been  dyed  with  his  blood  and  consecrated  by  bis 
death.  On  the  23d  of  August,  1833,  he  erected  a monu- 
ment in  his  memory  on  the  very  spot  where  he  gave  his 
life  for  his  Indian  flock.  Among  those  who  were  inter- 
ested spectators  on  the  occasion  was  the  grandson  of  one 
of  the  English  who  had  taken  part  in  the  murder  of 
Rasle.  He  informed  the  Bishop  that,  to  the  hour  of  his 
death,  his  grandfather  ceased  not  to  shed  tears  at  the 
thought  of  that  sorrowful  day ; and  often  called  to  mind 
that,  having  been  wounded,  he  had  been  charitably  nursed 
by  one  of  Father  Rasle’s  disciples,  though  her  own  husband 
had  been  killed  by  his  English  companions. 

No  page  of  history,  as  I stated  in  the  beginning  of 
this  memoir,  furnishes  a grander  picture  of  self-sacrificing 
devotion  and  zeal  for  the  conversion  of  the  heathen  Indian 
than  is  furnished  by  the  life  and  heroic  death  of  Father 
Rasle.  His  name  will  ever  occupy  a prominent  place  in 
that  mighty  band  of  Catholic  heroes  imbued  with  a spirit 
similar  to  his,  a spirit  that  with  humility,  with  modesty, 
with  meekness,  with  patience,  with  forbearance,  with 
obedience  and  charity,  bore  all,  suffered  all,  risked  all, 
even  life  itself,  for  the  cause  of  humanity  and  the  spread 
of  the  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ.  One  inspiration  filled  his 
whole  soul  and  guided  all  his  actions — the  greater  glory 
of  God  and  the  salvation  of  souls.  His  blood  will  forever 
stain  the  annals  of  the  Massachusetts  Bay  Colony.  His 
Puritan  murderers  tried  when  they  shed  his  blood  to  cast 
its  guilt  from  themselves  and  sprinkle  it  upon  others,  but 
its  guilt  and  its  stain  still  clings  and  will  forever  cling  to 
them  and  to  their  children  as  the  guilt  and  the  blood  of  the 
Saviour  clings  to  a deicide  nation. 

His  death  was  regarded  by  the  people  of  Massachu- 
setts as  a signal  triumph  and  deliverance.  “ The  sudden 
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destruction  on  that  memorable  day,”  says  Dr.  Codman,  a 
Puritan  preacher  of  Boston,  “ was  the  work  of  God ; the 
officers  piously  put  far  from  themselves  the  honor  of  it, 
and  he  who  was  the  father  of  the  war,  the  ghostly  father 
of  these  perfidious  savages,  like  Balaam,  the  son  of  Boer, 
was  slain  among  the  enemy,  after  his  vain  attempts  to 
curse  us.”  Had  the  pious  Doctor  said  on  that  memorable 
day  he  was  slain  he  would  have  spoken  more  in  accordance 
with  truth,  for  there  were  many,  even  in  his  time,  there 
have  been  many  since,  and  there  are  many  who  to-day 
believe  that  he  died  at  his  post  as  a faithful  soldier  and 
in  a manner  for  which  he  sighed  and  ardently  prayed 
during  the  thirty-seven  years  he  devoted  himself,  in  pov- 
erty and  suffering,  to  the  welfare  of  the  savage  heathen. 

After  reading  the  English  and  French-Canadian  versions 
of  the  life  and  tragic  death  of  Father  Rasle,  and  consider- 
ing the  racial,  political,  and  religious  prejudices  of  each 
people,  I am  convinced  that  there  is  but  little  for  either 
English  or  French  to  be  proud  of  in  the  whole  affair. 
Father  Rasle  and  his  poor  Indian  flock  were  the  victims 
of  a mighty  struggle  that  both  English  and  French  were 
engaged  in  for  the  final  domination  of  America,  a struggle 
that  never  ceased  until  England  was  the  victor  on  the 
Plains  of  Abraham,  at  Quebec.  No  matter  what  may  be 
said  by  English  historians  or  others  in  justification  of  their 
cruel  and  inhuman  treatment  of  him,  the  following  facts, 
it  seems  to  me,  must  ever  condemn  their  conduct. 

The  Norridgewock  mission  was  established  by  the 
French  long  before  the  treaty  of  Utrecht  was  signed. 
The  Indians,  as  well  as  Father  Rasle,  never  admitted  that 
Norridgewock  was  included  in  the  territory  ceded  by  this 
treaty,  and  in  this  belief  they  were  encouraged  by  the  rep- 
resentatives of  the  French  Crown  in  Canada.  It  must. also 
be  borne  in  mind  that  for  over  a century  and  a quarter 
both  English  and  French  never  ceased  their  contention  on 
this  very  point.  Nine  times  at  least  during  this  period 
Acadia  passed  either  by  treaty  or  by  conquest  from  France 
to  England  and  back  again  from  England  to  France.  It 
should  be  no  matter  of  surprise  that  Father  Rasle,  being  a 
a Frenchman,  accepted  and  stood  by  the  belief  of  his 
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countrymen.  When  he  arrived  at  Norridgewock  the 
French  of  Canada  and  the  New  England  colonists  were 
engaged  in  bitter  warfare.  No  one,  I care  not  how  preju- 
diced he  may  be,  will  contend  that  he  either  advised  or 
wished  for  a continuance  of  this  warfare  at  the  time  of  his 
advent  among  the  Indians.  The  Abenaquis  were  the  allies 
of  the  French,  and  he  naturally  sought  to  strengthen  their 
friendship  for  his  country;  but  his  first  and  chief  thought 
was  to  revive  and  strengthen  the  red  men’s  faith  in  the 
truths  of  that  religion  of  which  he  himself  was  a believer. 

Fie  could  not  have  been  long  among  the  Indians 
before  he  heard  and  even  witnessed  the  encroachments 
of  the  English  upon  what  the  Indians  rightfully  looked 
upon  as  their  hunting  grounds.  Seeing  these  poor  chil- 
dren of  nature  robbed,  and  this  but  too  often  by  legal 
trickery,  of  the  lands  made  sacred  by  the  graves  of  their 
fathers,  his  great  soul  must  have  filled  with  just  indigna- 
tion, an  indignation  that  was  only  intensified  when  he 
realized  what  a despairing  and  pathetic  contest  it  was  to 
be  — where  an  unlettered  race,  with  its  simple  views  of 
fundamental  justice,  came  against  calculating,  enlightened, 
and  overwhelming  might. 

Father  Rasle  is  accused  of  inciting  the  Indian  braves 
to  retaliate.  In  view  of  facts  related,  was  such  incitement, 
I ask,  necessary  ? A thousand  times,  no ; and  it  is  only  to 
be  wondered  at,  in  view  of  the  provocation,  that  savage 
retaliation  was  not  more  frequent  and  frightful. 

If  Father  Rasle  sincerely  felt  that  the  Indians  had 
right  on  their  side  (and  such  undoubtedly  was  his  convic- 
tion), and  he  saw  the  English  villages  draw  nearer  and 
nearer  to  them,  their  hunting  grounds  put  under  culture, 
their  natural  parks  turned  into  pastures,  their  best  fields  for 
corn  gradually  alienated,  their  fisheries  impaired, — could 
he,  I ask,  if  he  was  what  he  professed  to  be,  their  father 
and  guide,  refuse  to  sympathize  with  them  in  their  sad  lot  ? 
As  a minister  of  peace  he  did  not  wish  to  advocate  cruel 
warfare,  but  at  the  same  time  it  can  be  readily  understood 
that  he  could  not  forbid  it  when  his  outraged  children  were 
driven  to  it.  It  must  not  be  forgotten,  when  we  are 
shocked  in  reading  of  the  bloody  reprisals  made  by  the 
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Indians  for  such  acts,  that  even  the  dim  realization  of 
inferiority  on  their  part  must  have  kindled,  without  any 
further  incitement,  in  their  benighted  minds  a desperate 
ferocity  that  even  the  religious  influence  of  their  missionary 
could  not  at  times  check.  This  very  ferocity,  so  shocking 
to  all,  especially  to  those  who  would  too  readily  condemn 
the  oppressed  Indian,  is,  after  all,  no  matter  how  much  it 
may  be  condemned,  but  something  akin  to  patriotic  zeal  in 
more  civilized  defenders  of  native  land. 

When  Father  Rasle  saw  that  the  white  man  was  de- 
termined to  force  a relinquishment  of  Indian  lands  either 
by  fair  means  or  foul,  and  that  no  effort  of  negotiation  or 
intrigue  was  omitted  to  accomplish  this  purpose,  he  would 
have  been  false  to  his  own  manhood  and  faithless  to  the 
interests  of  his  forest  children  if  he  did  not  cry  out  in  pro- 
test with  them.  The  fact  that  he  was  a Catholic  missionary 
but  made  his  honest  indignation  all  the  more  blamable  and 
the  more  to  be  resented  by  the  English.  No  one  who  lives 
to-day  and  calmly  and  dispassionately  judges  men  and 
events  of  the  time  of  Father  Rasle  will  deny  that  with  Eng- 
lish and  French  alike  a spirit  of  religious  intolerance  existed 
that  was  the  root  of  much  misunderstanding  and  ever-to- 
be-deplored  wrongs.  That  sectarian  bitterness  was  a lead- 
ing factor  in  the  treatment  of  Father  Rasle  by  the  New 
Englanders,  no  one  who  reads  the  account  of  his  cruel  and 
inhuman  assassination  can  doubt. 

At  the  tribunal  of  unbiased  history  I am  convinced 
that  Father  Rasle  must  be  held  blameless  for  his  intentions 
and  his  actions,  for  the  honesty  of  his  purposes,  and  even 
for  what  at  most  can  only  be  attributed  to  him  as  involuntary 
errors. 

The  Puritans  who  slew  him  persuaded  themselves,  and 
have  ever  since  sought  through  their  historians  to  persuade 
the  world,  that  he  was,  as  one  of  them  expressed  it,  a 
bloody  incendiary,  and  instrumental  to  most  of  the  mis- 
chiefs that  were  done  them,  by  preaching  up  the  doctrine 
of  meriting  salvation  by  the  destruction  of  heretics. 
(Penhallow  p.  103.) 

The  verdict  of  Puritan  days,  in  the  case  of  Father 
Rasle,  as  well  as  in  the  case  of  many  others,  like  Puritanism 
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itself,  has  long  since  ceased  to  bear  the  stamp  of  ab- 
solute truth,  and  with  many  we  prefer  to  believe  of 
Father  Rasle,  what  was  believed  by  his  own  brethren  and 
his  Catholic  contemporaries,  that  he  was  and  in  every 
way  merited  what  they  proclaimed  him  to  be  : 
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